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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  THE  NEW  SPRANKLE  BUILDING, 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  9,  1972,  AND  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  HENRY  T.  LOFFT,  FORMERLY  CHIEF 
CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
AND  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  FROM  1935  TO  1961.   THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED 
BY  MRS.  SHARON  C.  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Lofft,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  getting  some 

biographical  information  about  you  to  be  a  part 
of  the  record.   I  would  suggest  that  we  start  with  where  and 
when  you  were  born  and  then  go  through  your  early  experience, 
your  education  and  your  employment,  up  to  the  time  you  joined 
TVA, 

LOFFT:       Well,  I  was  born  in  Lapeer,  Michigan  in  1896.   I 

stayed  there  until  I  was  six  years  old  and  then 
moved  to  Philadelphia.   In  Philadelphia  I  had  all  my  grammar 
school  and  high  school  education,  and  I  finished  high  school 
in  1911.   I  went  to  Bucknell  University  and  graduated  in  1917, 
after  two  or  three  years  out  for  earning  enough  to  go  to  school 
After  graduation  I  went  to  work  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 


Telephone  Company  in  Baltimore,  which  didn't  last  very  long. 
Things  weren't  active  enough  for  me,  so  I  took  place  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
on  evaluation  work.   This  continued  with  some  interruptions 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  with  minor  changes—minor  jobs--I 
finally  went  to  work  for  Stone-Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
in  1923  and  worked  on  steam  power  plant  detailing  and  design 
with  changes  of  jobs  in  Boston,  back  to  Philadelphia;  then  to 
Conowingo.   After  Conowingo  Dam  was  completed  I  went  to  Hopewell, 
Virginia  on  a  steam  power  job  and  chemical  plant.   This  was 
followed  by  about  five  years  with  United  Engineers  and  Constructors 
in  Philadelphia  mostly  on  steam  plant  design,  with  one  break 
by  going  to  Trona,  California,  still  with  the  same  company,  to 
work  of  design  and  construction  of  a  chemical  plant.   This 
occurred  during  the  depression  and  was  intermittent  work.   The 
United  Engineers  assignment  was  completed  in  early  1935,  and 
after  that  was  completed, the  TVA  became  of  interest  and  I 
received  an  application  for  employment  from  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  branch  in  Philadelphia.   This  was 
followed  by  an  invitation  to  come  to  work  which  was  received 
while  I  was  still  on  a  second  assignment  in  Trona,  California 
with  United  Engineers.   So  in  May,  1935  I  left  California  and 
came  to  Pickwick  Dam  near  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  after  the 
preliminaries  of  health  examinations  and  discussion,  I  went  to 
work  there  in  early  June. 


At  Pickwick  I  was  office  engineer,  and  my  work 
was  to  design  construction  plant  for  the  job — cofferdams,  forms, 
miscellaneous  structures.   This  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Robert  Olds,  who  was  construction  engineer,  and  A.  L.  Pauls 
was  project  manager.   J.  E.  Walters  was  superintendent  on  the 
job. 

CRAWFORD:    If  we  may  go  back  a  little  before  we  get  into  your 

work  at  Pickwick,  Mr.  Lofft,  let's  get  a  little  more 
information  about  your  work  at  Bucknell  University.   What  did 
you  study  there? 

LOFFT:       I  took  the  regular  civil  engineering  course.   I  had 

had  some  higher  class  work  in  high  school,  so  I  went 
there  in  the  fall  of  1913  with  one  year  out  for  work  for  earning 
some  money.   I  finished  the  course  in  three  years  and  graduated 
in  1917. 

CRAWFORD:    With  a  degree  in  engineering? 

LOFFT:       A  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering, 
yes. 


CRAWFORD:    What  work  did  you  do  when  you  were  out  of  school 
from  Bucknell? 


i 

LOFFT:       Typing  work  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the 
freight  billing  depart. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  you  interested  in  railroad  work  at  the  time? 

LOFFT:       Not  particularly „ 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  plans  of  where  you  wanted  to  do 
your  engineering  work? 

LOFFT:       No.   A  civil  engineer  was  not  so  in  demand  in  those 

days  as  he  is  today,  and  the  salaries  that  they 
offered  were  enormous.   I  got  $18  a  week  when  I  graduated  from 
Bucknello 

CRAWFORD:    What  sort  of  work  did  you  do  with  the  Chesapeake 

and  Potomac  Telephone  Company--your  first  employment, 
I  believe? 

LOFFT:       Actually,  I  did  not  work;  it  was  a  three-month 

training  course,  and  it  got  so  monotonous  that  I 
gave  up  hope  for  it. 

CRAWFORD:    And  after  that  you  went  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company? 


LOFFT:       There  I  did  drafting  work  in  the  evaluation 
department.   There  were  some  breaks  in  that 
employment,  and  I  did  calculations  of  volumes  and  estimates 
of  value  for  bridges  and  land,  did  some  land  title  research. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  find  that  work  interesting? 

LOFFT:       Not  terribly,  no, 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  there,  I  believe,  generally  until  1923, 
weren't  you,  when  you  went  with  Stone-Webster? 

LOFFT:       Yes. 

CRAWFORD:    When  you  made  the  change,  why  did  you  leave  the 
railroad  and  go  to  Stone-Webster? 

LOFFT:       Actually,  I  made  an  attempt  at  going  into  the 

concrete  block  business,  but  that  was  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  so  it  didn't  last  very  longo   Stone-Webster  was 
starting  this  new  plant  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
in  Philadelphia. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  Stone-Webster  was  one  of  the  large 
engineering  companies  then,  wasn't  it? 


' 


LOFFT:       Yes,  it  probably  was  the  most  famous,  and  I  succeeded 

in  getting  jobs,  really  just  as  a  draftsman  first 
and  then  got  into  design  later.   I  stayed  there  in  Philadelphia 
for  over  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  I  guess,  until  we  got 
through  making  the  drawings  for  Delaware  Power  Station,  then 
went  to  Boston  and  spent  the  winter  there  working  on  other 
power  stations  in  mostly  concrete  and  steel  design.   And  then 
another  station  in  Philadelphia  was  started,  and  I  requested  a 
transfer  back  to  Philadelphia  and  stayed  there  until  that  was 
finished. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  know  approximately  how  long  steam  power  plants 
had  been  in  use  by  that  time,  by  the  1920s? 

LOFFT:       No,  I  don't  know,  because  they  go  so  far  back  that 

there  were  old  stations  then.   I  remember  an  old 
Willow  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia  that  was  on  an  odd  voltage 
or  an  odd  cycle  that  necessitated  later  to  change  over  all 
motors  and  electrical  equipment  in  Philadelphia  and  was  quite 
an  enormous  job.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  but  that 
station  I  presume  went  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

CRAWFORD:    And  you  were  getting  experience  in  steam  power  plant 

work  at  that  time.   What  was  the  first  dam  you 
worked  on?   Was  it  Conowingo? 

LOFFT:       Conowingo  was  the  first  one.   After  the  steam  plant 


in  Philadelphia  was  finished  I  spent  the  winter  in 
Florida  during  the  boom,  and  it  was  just  an  interim. 

CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  do  in  Florida? 

LOFFT :       Worked  with  an  engineering  concern  on  real  estate 

surveying  and  plotting.   And  then  I  went  back  to 
Conowingo  for  Stone-Webster. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  you  did  on  Conowingo 
for  Stone-Webster? 

LOFFT:       Construction  plant  design.   There  was  one  interesting 

thing.   The  Boston  office  did  the  main  design  in 
concrete  but  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  part  of  the  power- 
house floor  in  order  to  erect  one  of  the  heavy  pieces  of  turbine 
equipment,  and  I  was  assigned  to  the  task  to  redesign  that 
particular  piece  of  floor.   And  after  it  was  finished  there 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  engineers  from  Boston  there  and  he 
questioned  the  ability  of  the  field  office  to  do  that  kind  of 
work,  so  he  went  over  it  all,  and  he  left  it  the  way  it  was — 
the  way  I  designed  it. 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  getting  experience  here,  of  course,  in  the 

kind  of  construction  TVA  would  do  later,  but  at  that 
time  no  one  knew  there  would  be  a  TVA.   What  sort  of  work  did  you 
do  on  the  steam  power  plant  in  Virginia? 


• 
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LOFFT:       That  was  on  construction.   The  principal  design, 

again,  was  done  in  Boston.   My  job  was  to  a  certain 
extent  construction  plant  designing  of  forms,  temporary  structures, 
power  transmission  structures,  temporary — just  odds  and  ends 
and  also  the  handling  of  drawings  of  contractors  to  check  them 
for  correctness  before  the  actual  work  was  done  by  the  sub- 
contractor in  his  shop,  so  an  approval  of  shop  drawings  was 
what  it  amounts  to— writing  of  the  letters  of  transmittal  and 
handling  that  sort  of  work. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  when  you  went  to  work  for  United 
Engineers  and  Construction? 


LOFFT 


Yes,  in  1929. 


CRAWFORD:    And  you  remained  with  them  then  until  you  went  to 
TV  A? 


LOFFT:       Intermittently  until  1935.   It  was  about  five  years 

actual  work.   The  depression  robbed  me  of  about  a 
year  of  work.   We  finished  one  job  along  about  '32  or  '33-- 
somewhere  in  there--and  they  neglected  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not 
to  come  in  Monday.   So  I  came  back  Monday,  although  the  others 
had  been  informed,  and  it  just  so  happened  that  something  else 
turned  up  and  I  got  a  few  more  months  work  out  for  that.   It 
was  touch  and  go  for  three  years.   During  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  depression  I  had  been  transferred  to  Trona  to  the  American 


I 


I 


' 


Potash  and  Chemical  Company  plant,  and  they  were  building  a 
more  or  less  complete  plant,  including  a  powerhouse  adjacent 
to  a  dry  lake  from  which  they  pumped  liquor  for  their  processing 
And  the  work  at  that  time  was  the  power  plant  and  the  production 
buildings. 

CRAWFORD:    In  what  state  was  this,  sir? 


LOFFT 


California. 


CRAWFORD:    How  long  did  this  project  last? 


LOFFT 


A  year;  thirteen  months  total  away  from  the  office 


CRAWFORD:    That,  of  course,  was  a  very  slow  time  in  the 
construction  business. 

LOFFT:       It  sure  was.   Then  after  I  came  back  from  that,  the 

main  office  which  had  approximately  ten  years  of 
work  on  the  books  prior  to  my  going  to  California,  turned  up 
with  nothing  on  the  books  after  that.   People  had  canceled 
their  contracts,  so  it  was  a  rather  slack  time — a  very  slack 
time.   And  later,  in  early  1935,  they  called  me  back  to  go  back 
to  California--the  same  job  for  additional  work  there — and  that 
lasted  until  I  accepted  the  offer  of  TVA. 


CRAWFORD:    You  were  in  California  at  that  time? 


■ 
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LOFFT:       At  the  time  I  received  the  offer,  yes.   I  had 

applied  during  an  idle  period  to  going  to  California, 
and  I  received  a  telegram  in  California,, 

CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  make  this  application?   Did  you  apply 
directly  to  TVA? 

LOFFT:       No,  I  went  to  the  local  section  office  in 

Philadelphia  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.   They  had  been  supplied  with  applications  by  TVA, 
either  directly  or  through  the  New  York  office--I  don't  know. 
So  I  filled  that  out  and  sent  it  to  Knoxville. 

CRAWFORD:    That  was  early  in  1935,  I  believe. 


LOFFT : 


Probably  in  February  or  somewhere  in  that  area. 


CRAWFORD:    Then  you  went  on  to  California,  I  believe? 

LOFFT:       Yes,  I  went  there.   Not  having  any  reply  from  TVA 

at  the  time,  I  went  as  the  opportunity  arose,  back 
to  California  and  could  have  stayed  perhaps  a  month  or  two 
longer  but  decided  the  opportunity  was  best  to  take  the  TVA  job 

CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  know  of  TVA  at  that  time? 


LOFFT 


Nothing. 
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CRAWFORD:    Except,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  a  good  deal  of 
construction  under  way. 

LOFFT:       Well  I  didn't  know  much  about  that  except  that 

they  were  building  a  dam.   I  had  no  idea  where  I 
was  going  to  be  assigned  when  I  made  out  the  application.   Of 
course,  after  they  made  the  offer,  it  was  at  Pickwick. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  it  June  of  1935  that  you  came  to  TVA? 

LOFFT:       Right. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  report  first  to  Knoxville? 

LOFFT:       No,  went  right  to  the  field  office.   I  was  on  my 

way  home  from  California.   I  spent  a  day  or  two  at 
the  job,  and  then  after  I  had  met  the  supervisor  and  had  my 
physical  examination  I  went  on  to  New  Jersey  where  my  home  was 
and  made  arrangements  there  to  go  back  to  Corinth. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  live  in  Corinth  at  that  time? 

LOFFT:       I  lived  in  Corinth  at  the  beginning,  and  then  as 
houses  were  built  at  the  project,  we  finally  got 
one  of  those  houses. 

CRAWFORD:    In  what  condition  was  the  dam?   How  far  had  it  been 
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developed  when  you  arrived? 

LOFFT:       The  cofferdam  was  to  be  a  steel  cell — ten  sheet 

pile  cells,  and  one  of  the  earliest  design  projects 
was  to  make  a  form  for  a  cell,  which  was  a  little  different 
from  what  had  been  used  elsewhere.   It  was  made  of  steel  pipe. 
It  was  a  rather  light  affair  and  needed  stiffening  before  we  got 
through  with  it.   But  that,  same  principal  was  used  pretty  well 
through  TVA ' s  cofferdam  construction   Now  the  idea  was  not  my 
origin.   Mr.  Walters  had  suggested  it,  and  I  detailed  it  and 
designed  it.   Most  of  the  work  from  then  on  was  forms  that 
could  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
construction  plant  structures  that  were  designed  there,  also  to 
take  care  of  the  volumes  of  production  for  the  monthly  reports 
for  the  records.   And  there  was  a  staff  in  the  engineers  office 
of  probably  five  or  six  people,  and  in  that  same  office,  of 
course,  was  an  accounting  office,  cost  office,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  course,  had  a  small  office- — small  number  of  people. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  new  about  this  work  at  Pickwick  for  you? 

Was  it  all  familiar  to  you  from  your  work  at  Conowingo 
and  the  other  projects  you  had  worked  on,  or  did  you  find  any- 
thing new? 

LOFFT:       Of  course,  the  main  difference  was  the  use  of  a 
cableway  for  the  handling  of  concrete,  and  at 
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Conowingo  the  cofferdam  had  been  of  timber  cribs  and  dikes, 
so  that  the  steel  cofferdam  was  new.   The  form  work  was 
similar.   We  planned  out  various  types  of  forms  for  the 
different  surfaces  that  had  to  be  taken  care  of  and  tried  to 
get  as  much  re-use  of  those  forms  as  we  could  to  reduce  the 
unit  cost.   The  project  had  a  carpenter  shop,  machine  shop, 
good  warehouse,  so  that  most  anything  you  wished  to  do  could  be 
made  there.   One  of  the  things  we  tried  to  do  there  was  to 
develop  the  pressure  of  concrete  on  the  formwork  and  we  used  a 
system  of  pressure  cells  which  were  so  made  that,  you  applied 
air  pressure  to  a  cylinder  until  it  was  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  the  concrete,  and  then  this  was  measured  on  the  dials  and  a 
curve  was  developed  so  that  we  had  some  idea  of  what  different 
rates  of  pour  and  the  corresponding  pressure  was  determined. 
This  had  some  publicity,  and  some  years  later  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  scientific  commission  in  France  concerning  this  and  I 
sent  them  what  information  I  had  about  it.   I  never  saw  the 
publication  that  they  put  it  in,  but  it  was  of  interest  and 
had  been  used  considerably  after  that. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  you  satisfied  with  the  construction  techniques 

at  Pickwick?   Did  you  find  them  as  up-to-date  as 
those  you  were  familiar  with? 


LOFFT:       Yes,  I'm  sure  they  were. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  difficulty  of  supplies  or  of  labor? 
Did  it  proceed  as  rapidly  as  you  hoped? 

LOFFT:       I  think  it  was  pretty  well  on  schedule.   We  were 

interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  high  water.   There 
was  one  complete  month's  delay  in  April  of  '36,  as  I  recall  it, 
when  the  cofferdam  was  flooded  and  all  construction  work  was 
stopped,  but  other  than  such  delays,  there  was  little  or  no 
delay  in  the  matter. 

CRAWFORD:    Could  that  delay  have  been  prevented  by  planning 
for  higher  water? 


LOFFT 


At  an  excessive  cost. 


CRAWFORD:    That  had  been  taken  into  account  I  suppose,  then  in 
the  planning  the  cost  of  the  work? 

LOFFT:       Well,  the  Knoxville  office  had  supplied  an  average 

flood  for  that  period,  and  it  was  exceeded — that 
was  the  answer.   In  other  words,  instead  of  being  a  three-year 
flood  it  was  one  that  might  have  occurred  in  twenty  years  or 
more. 


CRAWFORD:    And  it  just  happened  to  come  that  time.   About  how 

large  was  the  labor  force?   Do  you  remember  about 
how  many  people  were  employed  on  the  Pickwick  Dam? 


■ 
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LOFFT:       No,  I'd  have  to  look  that  one  up. 

CRAWFORD:    What  about  the  engineers  that  you  worked  with? 
Were  they  of  different  backgrounds?   Were  they 
experienced?  Were  many  of  them  new  engineers? 

LOFFT:       Most  of  them  were  similar  to  my  situation,  and  had 

worked  for  larger  companies,  and  those  companies 
were  flat  on  their  backs,  and  it  was  said  at  that  time  that  TVA 
had  the  best  construction  organization  in  the  world.   There  was 
Stone-Webster,  United  Engineers,  Dwight  Robinson,  and  others — 
big  New  York  outfits.   So  TVA  was  very  fortunate  at  that  time 
to  get  such  a  well  organized  and  well  experienced  group  of 
engineers  and  constructors.   I  mean,  there  were  general  foremen 
who  had  worked  on  these  other  jobs. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  meet  people  you  had  worked  with  before? 

LOFFT:       Yes.   There  was  one  particular  fellow  I  recall  right 
at  the  moment  that  I'd  worked  on  several  .  .  .  well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  pipe  fitter  foremen  was  on  the 
Hopewell,  Virginia  job.   Another  engineer,  Bob  Colburn,  who 
worked  in  the  Knoxville  office,  had  worked  with  us  in  Philadelphia 
on  a  Stone-Webster  job.   I  talked  with  a  man  yesterday  who  was 
in  the  design  office  here,  Adolph  Meyer,  and  he  came  to  us  in 
Philadelphia  in  1924  to  work  on  the  Philadelphia  job  with  Stone- 
Webster.   He  was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  this  was,  I  guess,  one 
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of  his  early  jobs  in  this  country  and  I  helped  him  get  his 
citizenship.   And  then  after  we  finished  the  Philadelphia 
Richmond  Station  job  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  work  for  that 
outfit  and  did  some  of  the  design  on  the  Conowingo  job  for 
them,  but  I  had  no  association  with  him  at  the  time.   A  number 
of  years  later  right  here  in  TVA  I  ran  across  him,  and  he  had 
charge  of  the  concrete  designs  of  some  of  the  jobs.   And  as  I 
say,  I  talked  to  him  yesterday  and  now  he's  retired.   He's  been 
a  consulting  engineer  for  a  number  of  years.   I  would  suggest 
that  he  might  be  a  useful  man  to  talk  to,  but  he  lives  in 
Maryland,  and  he's  now  on  his  way  to  Florida. 


CRAWFORD:    What's  his  name,  sir? 


LOFFT : 


Adolph  Meyer 


CRAWFORD:    I  heard  other  people  mention  Mr.  Meyer.   You  had  a 

good  engineering  staff  then  at  Pickwick,  didn't  you? 


LOFFT:       Yes,  the  construction  engineer  was  from  New  England, 

the  project  manager  was  from  Idaho,  the  assistant 
construction  engineer  was  from  Indiana — Oren  Reed.   Then  the  men 
in  the  office  were  from  scattered  places— one  from  Massachusetts, 
one  from  Virginia.   Oh,  they're  just  from  everywhere. 

One  other  thing  that  might  be  of  some  importance. 
During  the  congressional  investigation  of  TVA  the  congressional 
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committee  came  to  Pickwick  to  talk  to  people  and  to  look  over 
the  project,  and  then  Representative,  now  Senator  Sparkman 
asked  me  how  I  obtained  my  job,  the  idea  being  to  see  whether 
I  had  political  connections  or  not,  and  I  told  him,  as  I  have 
metnioned  here  that  I  got  it  through  the  ASCE,  which  I  believe 
satisfied  him. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Lofft,  did  you  have  any  experiences  in  your 

work  there  with  people  who  were  visiting  to  examine 
the  project?   Did  Senator  Norris  come,  for  example? 

LOFFT:       Towards  the  end  of  the  project  he  visited  us  with 

his  aide  and  secreatries,  and  I  conducted  them 
across  the  dam.   They  were  on  their  way  toward  Washington  from — 
what  was  it,  Nebraska  he  was  from? 

CRAWFORD:    Yes. 

LOFFT:       And  he  seemed  content  with  what  he  saw  when  I  left 

them.   And  a  few  years  later  while  I  was  in  Washington 
I  lived  at  the  same  hotel  he  did,  and  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby 
one  day.   And  I  said,  "Do  you  remember  the  time  you  walked 
across  the  dam  with  me  at  Pickwick?"   He  looked  up  from  his 
newspaper,  and  I  saw  he  didn't  remember  me  or  recognize  me,  and 
he  said,  "Yes,  a  long  time  ago,  wasn't  it?"   That's  all  I  got 
out  of  him. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  many  visitors  to  the  dam? 

LOFFT:       The  most  important  one  there  was  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
I  guess.   I  did  not  get  to  meet  her  at  the  time. 

My  status  was  not  high  enough  to  rate  an  introduction  to  heru 
There  was  not  a  great  deal.   It  was  a  little  too 

much  out  of  the  way.   It  didn't  get  visitors  like  Norris  did, 

but  I  presume  there  were  quite  a  few.   I  would  have  difficulty 

naming  them  right  now. 

CRAWFORD:    I  would  suppose  that  Norris  Dam  would  attract 
more  visitors  by  being  closer  to  Knoxville. 


LOFFT : 


That '  s  where  they  came.   They  came  to  the  office,  and 
then  they  were  conducted  out  there  mostly. 


CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  move  to  the  housing  project? 

LOFFT:       In  the  fall  of  1935.   When  I  went  there,  the  houses 

were  still  under  construction  and  there  was  some 
question  of  whether  my  job  warranted  a  house,  but  finally  it  was 
conceded  that  I  would  have  one.   It  was  one  of  the  job-built 
houses,  temporary-frame  house,  oiled  wood  floors  and  rather 
limited  kitchen  equipment,  but  we  had  a  good  time. 


CRAWFORD:    What  happened  to  the  housing  there  after  the  project 
was  completed? 


. 
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LOFFT:       About  100  of  the  houses  were  moved  to  the  Kentucky 

project.   The  others,  I  believe- — temporary  houses 
and  I  guess  the  permanent  houses  that  were  built  for  the 
operators — were  all  sold  to  some  recreation  outfit  to  rent  to 
people  while  they  were  enjoying  the  lake--f ishing,  boating, 
such  like.   The  hospital  was  made  into  a  hotel. 

CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  leave  the  Pickwick  work? 

LOFFT:       The  end  of  April,  1939  and  went  directly  to 

Gilbertsville,  Kentucky  to  work  on  the  Kentucky 
Dam.   After  the  work  at  Pickwick  slacked  off,  various  members 
of  the  organization  scattered  around  the  valley.   Some  went  to 
the  Hiwassee  project,  some  went  to  the  Knoxville  office,  some 
to  the  Chickamauga  project. 

CRAWFORD:    When  was  the  Pickwick  Dam  officially  opened  or 
completed? 


LOFFT 


We  threw  the  key  away  at  the  end  of  April,  1939. 


CRAWFORD:    And  the  work  force  was  dispersed  at  other  locations 
then? 


LOFFT:       Entirely.  The  construction  workers  closed  out  at 

the  end  of  April,  1939.   Anything  that  was  done  after 

that  was  done  with  the  floating  construction  and  maintenance 
organization. 
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CRAWFORD:    Was  a  large  part  of  the  construction  force  assigned 

to  any  other  specific  project?   Did  much  of  it 
move  together? 


LOFFT 


You  mean  as  far  as  the  laborers  were  concerned? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes. 


LOFFT:       Those  arrangements  were  on  an  individual  basis  and 

I  guess  the  union  was  effective  at  that  time  each 
man  had  to  (this  is  other  than  the  general  foremen  of  course) 
make  arrangements — through  his  labor  organization  with  the 
local  union  at  or  near  the  site  of  any  new  project,  and  they 
were  pretty  well  scattered.   Some  did  not  go  anywhere  as  far 
as  TVA  was  concerned;  their  work  was  just  terminated. 

CRAWFORD:    What  sort  of  workers  were  terminated  at  the  close 
of  the  job? 


LOFFT:       Well  all  labor  was  terminated,  and  if  they  went 

with  TVA,  it  was  on  new  assignment,  you  might  say, 
a  new  hiring  and  the  annual  employees  in  construction  were  generally 
moved  to  other  projects.   There  are  the  general  foremen  for  the 
different  crafts.   The  engineers  were  also  moved  generally,  not 
entirely.   If  there  was  a  place  for  them,  they  were  transferred. 
If  there  was  not.  they  were  terminated.   Now,  I  can't  name  any 
particular  one  who  was  terminated. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 

with  people  in  the  Pickwick  area--local  people? 

LOFFT:       Very  few.   The  opportunity  might  have  been  there 

if  one  had  joined  the  organization  in  town,  but  I 
did  not  do  that.   The  folks  that  we  rented  a  room  from  in 
Corinth  we  kept  in  touch  with,  but  rather  lightly.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  still  have  some  contact  with  the  daughter  of  that 
family;  the  parents  have  long  since  died. 

CRAWFORD:    Of  course,  your  work  took  a  great  deal  of  time.   So 
far  as  you  could  tell,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
local  people  toward  the  Pickwick  construction?   Was  it  generally 
favorable?   Was  there  any  opposition? 

LOFFT:       They  were  tickled  to  death  to  have  the  work,  of 

course.   And  as  far  as  the  ideas  of  the  TVA  were 
concerned,  I  guess  there  was  some  amusement  at  the  idea  that 
boats  would  be  churning  up  and  down  the  rivers,  as  was  predicted, 
carrying  large  loads  of  freight  and  such  like.   But  it  has 
considerably  improved  since  those  days.   The  pleasure  boats  such 
as  the  Gordon  Greene,  always  attracted  attention  as  they  came 
through  the  locks. 

CRAWFORD:    When  you  went  to  Gilbert svi lie ,  Kentucky,  how  far 

was  the  Kentucky  Dam  project  developed?   What  had  been 
done  at  that  time? 
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LOFFT:       Only  the  test  borings  and  a  test  well  had  been 

drilled.   When  I  say  well,  I  mean  it  was  many  feet 
in  diameter  and  sunk  to  rock  and  was  an  attempt  to  find  the 
grade  of  rock  and  the  ground  water  that  was  there. 

CRAWFORD:    How  deep  was  this  boring  or  this  well? 

LOFFT:       As  I  remember,  it  was  about  ninety  feet. 

CRAWFORD:    To  the  bedrock? 

LOFFT:       Yes,   Of  course,  there  were  other  borings  that 

were  made  small  diameter,  two  and  a  half  inches  or 
so,  down  several  hundred  feet  to  determine  the  fact  whether  or 
not  there  were  cavities  underneath  the  surface,  and  many  were 
found.   There  were  also  several  thirty-six  inch  diameter  holes 
that  were  drilled  as  much  as  300  feet. 

CRAWFORD:    Down  into  the  rock? 

LOFFT:       Down  into  the  rock.   And  there  was  a  very  bad  crevice 

in  the  rock  that  crossed  the  lock  which  had  to  be 
cut  out  for  grouting  and  concreting.  It  was  rather  a  serious 
crevice . 

CRAWFORD:    How  far  was  this  crevice?   Was  it  at  the  top  of  the  rock? 
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LOFFT:       Yes,  but  of  course  it  was  not  visible  because  of 
the  overburden,  until  we  got  down  to  it. 

CRAWFORD;    Did  you  use  much  concrete  to  fill  that? 

LOFFT:       Lots  of  concrete,  and  at  the  base  of  the  lock  a  large 

flat  concrete  beam  was  built  to  support  the  walls 
of  the  lock.   This  was  after,  of  course,  the  filling  of  the 
crevice  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  in  open  work  and  with  pressure 
grouting  below  that. 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  present  then  at  the  Kentucky  Dam  project 
at  the  very  beginning. 

LOFFT:       That's  right. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  stay  there  until  it  was  completed? 

LOFFT:       No,  that  was  in  the  first  of  May  that  we  started, 

in  1939,  and  I  stayed  there  until  the  first  of 
August,  1940,  so  that  by  that  time  only  the  lock  was  well 
along  and  the  design  of  the  cofferdam  for  the  main  powerhouse 
was  underway. 

At  that  time  the  organization  at  Watts  Bar  Dam  was 
changed  for  the  purpose  of  starting  some  of  the  newer  projects, 
and  the  office  of  assistant  construction  engineer  was  opened  up 
and  I  was  transferred  to  that  job.   I  stayed  at  Watts  Bar  then 
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for  another  thirteen,  fourteen  months  during  the  construction. 
Watts  Bar  was  well  along;  the  lock  was  practically  complete. 
The  work  had  started  on  the  spillway  section  of  the  dam  and 
the  powerhouse  section  so  that  I  came  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  job,  you  might  say. 

CRAWFORD:    Unlike  Kentucky  Dam,  where  you  were  there  at  the 

beginning  of  the  job.   Did  you  notice  any  difference 
in  construction  procedure  at  Kentucky  Dam?   Of  course,  the  TVA 
was  more  experienced  by  then.   Did  the  work  proceed  better? 

LOFFT:       No,  I  wouldn't  say  so.   We  had  different  methods  of 

handling  concrete,  for  instance.   It  was  carried 
by  a  conveyor  belt  rather  than  by  a  cable  way,  and  that  involved 
some  differences  of  construction  plant „   The  cofferdams  were 
similar,  and  general  concreting  was  very  similar. 

CRAWFORD:    Where  did  you  live  while  you  were  at  the  Kentucky 
Dam  project?   Did  they  have  permanent  housing? 


LOFFT:       They  had  a  village  there.   They  had  to  move  houses 

from  Pickwick.   As  I  recall,  they  moved  about  100 
houses  of  the  temporary  type.   The  permanent  houses,  of  course, 
were  left.   And  they  were  moved  by  barge  practically  in  whole 
condition  and  were  rolled  along  on  rollers  made  from  cross  sections 
of  tree  trunks. 
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CRAWFORD:    That  was  an  advantage,  of  course,  of  having  your 
construction  projects  along  the  same  river, 

LOFFT:       Yes,  and  that  wasn't  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  those 

houses  were  concerned.   In  1956  I  went  to  Camden, 
Tennessee  and  we  built  a  village  there  of  those  same  houses 
brought  from  I  guess,  Kentucky  and  Pickwick. 


CRAWFORD 


Those  houses  certainly  saw  a  lot  of  use0 


LOFFT:       That  was  twenty  years  later.   I  guess  I'm  wrong 

about  the  time  those  houses  were  moved.   I  guess 
they  were  moved  there  at  the  time  the  Johnsonville  plant  was 
started  in  1949  or  '50,  but  I  was  not  on  that  project  at  that 
time. 

Now  to  get  back  to  Kentucky,  the  village  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  and  the  lock  was  on  the  right  bank,  and 
it  was  the  first  stage  of  construction  of  the  construction 
plant  buildings0  Offices,  and  warehouses  and  shops  were  all  on 
the  right  bank  so  that  it  involved  either  walking  the  footpath, 
which  was  built  on  the  railroad  bridge,  or  as  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  do,  we  rode  with  the  TVA  man  in  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment who  had  a  TVA  car  and  rode  over  on  the  ferry  most  of  the 
time  which  was  quite  a  convenience.   But  for  most  of  the  working 
help,  they  walked  across  the  foot  bridge  built  on  the  railroad 
bridge. 
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CRAWFORD:    Had  that  been  originally  a  part  of  the  railroad 
bridge,  or  was  that  built  for  the  project? 


LOFFT : 


No,  the.  foot  walk  was  built  for  the  project. 


CRAWFORD:    What  about  the  supply  of  machinery,  cement,  and 
other  materials?   Was  that  by  barge  or  railroad? 


LOFFT:       At  Pickwick  the  cement  was  by  barge  and  may  have 

come  from  on  the  Mississippi  River  near  St.  Louis. 
What's  the  name  of  the  place  there  down  below  St.  Louis? 
There's  a  big  cement  plant  there.   At  Kentucky  I  don't  recall 
what  source  was  there.   It  may  have  been  the  same.   The  cement 
was  let  out  on  bid  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  usually  the  one 
who  is  nearest  to  the  job  had  the  low  bid  because  of  the 
transportation  cost. 

Which  reminds  me  of  another  instance.   Sometime 
later  during  the  construction  of  Widow's  Creek  plant,  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  a  cement  plant  within  ten,  twelve  miles  of  the 
job  and  were  trying  to  get  a  low  rate  on  transportation  of  the 
cement.   The  railroad  company  had  what  we  thought  was  a  rather 
high  rate  for  that  short  haul  and  we  proposed  handling  it  by 
truck,  but  the  cement  company  would  not  do  that.   They  didn't 
have  facilities  for  handling  it  that  way,  and  we  argued  with 
the  railroad  company,  and  we  finally  got  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  who  said,  "You ' re  trying  to  take  all  the 
cream  away  from  this  business  and  leave  us  with  the  "blue  John" 
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(skim  milk)  and  we  were  never  successful  in  getting  any 
reduction  in  the  rate. 

CRAWFORD:    But  you  did  supply  by  railroad  then? 

LOFFT:       Yes.   That  was  a  bit  of  a  trick.   Now  to  get  back 

to  Kentucky,  that  was  a  pretty  sizeable  force 
there.   One  difference  in  construction  business  there  was  the 
use  of  railroad  tracks  and  cars,  engines — for  handling  rock 
removal  and  the  handling  of  heavy  equipment  in  the  lock. 
Whether  it  was  used  beyond  that,  I  don't  know;  I  doubt  it. 
There  the  rock  was  quarried  by  TVA  in  a  spot  eight-ten  miles 
upstream  from  the  dam,  then  rock  was  transported  by  rail  from 
the  quarry  to  the  dam,  and  there  it  was  given  a  final  grading. 
It  was  crushed  primarily  at  the  quarry  and  then  finally  graded 
at  the  site  and  distributed  into  piles  and  fed  by  conveyor  to 
the  mixing  plant,  and  then  from  the  mixing  plant,  it  was 
conveyed  on  a  belt  conveyor  to  a  tower  which  delivered  it  into 
buckets  on  railroad  cars  in  the  base  of  the  lock;  then  handled 
by  cranes  into  the  forms.   The  site  of  that  quarry,  of  course, 
is  now  in  the  Land-Between-the-Lakes  Park. 

CRAWFORD:    Had  the  clearing  of  land  started  at  the  Kentucky  Dam 
project  when  you  arrived  there? 


LOFFT : 


I  don't  think  so.   I  doubt  it  because  the  appropriations 
were  not  complete  until  about  the  time  we  started. 
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CRAWFORD:    You  were  there  only  a  bit  over  a  year,  I  believe, 
from  '39  -the  summer  of  1940.   In  what  state  was 
Kentucky  Dam  when  you  left? 

LOFFT:       The  lock  was  well  under  construction,  and  the 

concreting  had  been  going  on  for  several  months, 
but  was  not  complete. 

CRAWFORD:    Why  did  you  leave  at  that  time  rather  than  staying 
until  the  completion  of  the  whole  project? 

LOFFT:       Well,  as  they  say,  when  a  preacher  gets  a  call;  I 
got  a  raise. 

CRAWFORD:    And  in  August,  1940  then  .  .  . 

LOFFT:       I  went  to  Watts  Bar  Dam  and  lived  in  Spring  City. 
I  chose  not  to  live  in  the  village  at  the  dam  and 
lived  in  a  private  house  rented  in  Spring  City. 

CRAWFORD:    Why  did  you  make  that  decision  to  live  in  a  private 
house  rather  than  the  housing  at  the  dam? 

LOFFT:       To  try  to  associate  with  local  people. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  THE  NEW  SPRANKLE 
BUILDING,  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  9, 
1972,  AND  THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  MR.  HENRY  T.  LOFFT. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  C.  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  the  nature  of  your  work  at  the  Watts  Bar 
project,  Mr.  Lofft? 

LOFFT:       The  assistant  construction  engineer  which  involved 
the  supervision  of  the  engineering  work  at  the  dam, 
both  as  to  the  design  office  for  local  designs  and  the  field 
engineers  and  inspectors.   The  construction  engineer  was  Oren 
Reed.   He  had  replaced  Mr.  Leonard  as  construction  engineer  on 
that  project  and  Mr.  Leonard  had  been  transferred  to  Cherokee, 
I  believe  it  was,  at  that  time.   Mr.  Leonard  had  been  transferred 
to  one  of  the  newer  projects,  and  Oren  Reed  had  taken  his  place 
and  then  I  stepped  up  into  Mr.  Oren  Reed's  place,  transferring 
from  Kentucky  Dam  to  Watts  Bar  Dam.   Then  a  year  later  I  was  on 
leave  in  September,  and  when  I  got  back  my  first  visitor  was  a 
man  who  wanted  to  know  whether  he  could  have  my  house.   And  I 
said,  "What  do  you  mean?   I  expect  to  be  living  here  myself." 
Well,  he  said,  "Didn't  you  know  you're  being  transferred?" 


CRAWFORD:    Was  that  in  September  of  1941,  a  year  later? 

LOFFT:       Yes,  and  that  was  a  transfer  to  Knoxville  to  start 

work  on  Fontana  Dam,  the  preliminary  construction 
plant  work.   So  at  that  time  I  came  to  Knoxville  and  worked  on 
requisitioning  of  material  and  equipment  for  the  construction 
plant.   That  continued  for  two  or  three  months  and  then  we 
started  at  the  dam  very  early  in  1942Q   We  lived  in  the  office 
actually  during  the  week  and  then  returned  to  Knoxville  on  the 
weekends  until  the  village  was  completed  up  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

CRAWFORD:    That  was  in  the  Fontana  project? 

LOFFT:       Yes0   There  again,  the  job  was  similar  to  the  one 

at  Watts  Bar — Assistant  Construction  Engineer—and 
that  didn't  continue  very  long,  from  January  (on  the  project) 
until  April  the  same  year,  when  the  upper  Holston  projects 
were  started;  and  I  was  transferred  again  to  Bristol,  Tennessee 
as  Construction  Engineer  on  the  South  Holston  and  the  Watauga 
project — two  projects.   We  lived  in  Bristol  and  traveled  back 
and  forth  by  car  to  the  South  Holston  job,  which  was  about  seven 
miles  away,  and  the  Watauga  job  which  was  about  twenty-eight 
miles  or  more  away,  and  that  continued  through  the  summer  of 
'42.   Then  in  October  the  War  Production  Board  shut  those  projects 
down,  and  although  the  organization  continued  for  a  few  months 


. 


to  wind  up  and  leave  it  in  satisfactory  condition,  I  was  loaned 
to  the  War  Production  Board  in  Washington. 

CRAWFORD:    In  1942? 

LOFFT:       In  1942,  in  the  hydro  section  of  the  Office  of  War 

Utilities  where  we  were  able  to  assist  private 
companies  and  the  TVA  to  obtain  the  equipment  for  their  hydro 
projects. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  the  division  of  the  War  Production  Board 
you  were  with  at  that  time? 

LOFFT:       That  was  the  Office  of  War  Utilities  that  I  mentioned 

there.   Then  I  stayed  with  that  group  until  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1945,  and  after  the  termination  of  that  there 
was  no  work  at  TVA,  so  I  was  terminated  from  TVA  in  I  guess, 
October,  1945.   Are  you  interested  in  where  I  went  from  there? 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  should  get  the  whole  account. 

LOFFT:       I  went  to  Reading,  Pennsylvania  with  the  Gilbert 

Associates,  Inc.,  and  worked  on  steam  plant  design 
and  structural  design  and  stayed  with  them  until  1950,   I  was 
at  an  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineering  meeting  in  New 
York  and  met  Harry  Wiersema  whom  you  are  familiar  with,  I  presume, 


. 


. 


CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir,  I've  talked  with  Harry  before 0 

LOFFT:       He  said  they  were  starting  the  program  of  steam 
plants  with  TVA,  and  kept  me  up  to  date,  and  it 
wasn't  long  after  that  I  got  an  invitation  to  come  back  to  TVA 
to  work  on  steam  plants,  which  I  accepted,  and  went  to  Bridgeport, 
Alabama  to  start  Widow's  Creek.   I  went  there  as  Construction 
Engineer,  which  was  my  old  rating,  but  after  we  got  under  way 
I  was  made  Project  Manager  and  got  the  project  well  under  way. 
After  about  a  year,  when  the  Kingston  project  was  started,  I 
was  transferred  there  as  Project  Manager  and  stayed  there 
during  the  whole  construction  of  that  job  and  got  all  sections 
of  it  running.   We  got  number  one  on  in  1954,  number  five,  as 
I  recall  it,  was  on  Thanksgiving  1954;  and  number  nine  was 
Thanksgiving  Day  1955.   So  we  got  five  units  on  in  that  one  year, 
both  the  start  up  and  end  of  those  fifth  and  ninth  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  which  spoiled  the  day  as  far  as  the  holiday  was  concerned. 
Then  we  continued  to  clean  up  that  project  until  the  summer  of 
1956,  and  then  I  was  transferred  to  Camden,  Tennessee  to  add 
four  units  to  the  Johnsonville  Steam  Plant.   That  project  had 
been  started  in  1949  or  '50  and  had  been  completed  for  the 
first  six  units,  and  the  organization  had  left  there  entirely, 
and  this  was  a  new  start.   The  construction  plant  buildings  had 
been  left  there,  so  they  were  available  to  go  back  into  business 
again.   The  work  started  out  there  in  July,  I  believe  it  was, 
1956,  and  we  lived  in  the  temporary  houses  that  had  been  moved 
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up  there  for  the  earlier  jobu   And  then  later  I  moved  to  a 
better  house  in  the  center  of  town  and  was  there  for  almost 
a  month  when  I  got  notice  that  I  was  wanted  in  Knoxville  for 
a  conference.   And  after  I  got  there  I  found  out  that  I  was 
to  take  Mr.  Leonard's  place  as  Chief  Construction  Engineer. 

CRAWFORD:    What  year  was  that,  sir? 

LOFFT:       I  made  the  move  January  1,  1957.   Mr.  Blee  had 

retired  as  Chief  Engineer  and  Mr.  Leonard  had  taken 
his  place  at  that  time.    Mr0  Blee  had  reached  his  retirement 
age  in  the  summer  of  1956  but  did  not  retire  until  December, 
1956,  and  then  Mr.  Leonard  was  made  Chief  Engineer,  and  I  took 
his  place  starting  the  first  of  the  year. 

At  that  time  the  projects  underway  were  Johnsonville 
additions,  John  Sevier,  Gallatin,  and  the  new  lock  at  Wilson 
Dam.   The  work  as  Chief  Construction  Engineer  consisted  of 
making  up  the  organizations  for  the  various  projects,  supervising 
their  work,  visiting  the  jobs  to  inform  me  of  their  progress, 
planning  construction  methods,  and  just  general  supervision 
of  the  construction — preparation  of  reports  and  such  like.   As 
the  projects  were  completed  the  John  Sevier  group  went  to 
additions  at  Widow's  Creek,  the  Johnsonville  group  went  to  Colbert 
to  make  additions  there,  and  the  Gallatin  force  went  to  the 
Paradise  job  in  Kentucky.   The  Wilson  Dam  group  continued 
through  the  addition  of  the  lock  to  additions  in  the  generating 
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capacity  which  consisted  of  cutting  holes  through  the  dam  while 
the  dam  was  still  under  full  pressure  and  adding,  I  think  it 
was,  three  units  there.   After  completion  of  the  powerhouse 
additions  and  the  lock  and  the  new  canal  leading  to  it,  the 
Wilson  Dam  organization  was  transferred  to  Wheeler  Dam  to  add 
units  and  also  put  in  a  new  110-foot  lock.   That's  all. 

CRAWFORD:    I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  some  of  the 
specific  jobs,  Mr.  Lofft.   For  example,  in  your 
work  at  Fontana  how  much  of  the  work  did  you  do  in  Knoxville 
and  then  how  much  at  the  site  at  Fontana? 

LOFFT:       It  was  two  or  three  months--I've  forogtten  just  how 

many--in  Knoxville,  and  that  was  devoted  entirely 
to  preparing  requisitions  for  construction  material  and  equipment 
and  calculating  also  the  amounts  of  material  and  sizes  of 
equipment  and  quantities  of  different  items  of  equipment.   This 
was  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  construction  plant  depart- 
ment in  PCnoxville0   After  we  moved  to  the  site  at  Fontana  the 
work  consisted  of  initial  excavations — approximately  all  that 
was  done  during  my  short  period  there' — construction  of  plant 
buildings,  and  the  layout  of  concreting  systems,  design  of  the 
trestle  to  carry  the  cranes  and  railroad  cars  for  the  distribution 
of  concrete  across  the  dam.   Actual  construction  was  quite 
limited.   Some  workers  had  started  on  the  village,  but  very  little, 
so  that  it  was  still  in  the  preliminary  stages.   Clearing  I'm 
sure  had  started„ 


CRAWFORD:    You  had  to  hurry,  I  believe,  because  of  wartime 
needs  to  get  the  structure  completed? 

LOFFT:       Yes,  but  as  these  new  units  were  added  to  the 

program  up  in  the  Holston  area,  they  had  to  take 

organization  from  some  of  the  other  jobs  to  start  with 
experienced  organization. 

CRAWFORD:    What  were  your  duties  at  the  South  Holston  project 
and  at  Watauga? 

LOFFT:       The  same  organization  handled  both  jobs  and 

consisted  of  supervision  of  all  the  engineering 
layout  and  construction  plant  work  at  the  site,  the  surveying, 
the  inspection  of  earth  and  rock  fills.   At  South  Holston 
considerable  work  had  gotten  under  way  on  the  construction  of 
the  bypass  tunnel  which  served  also  finally  as  the  discharge 
tunnel  for  the  spillway.   At  Watauga  a  limited  amount  of 
construction  was  underway  in  excavation  and  construction  of 
the  Morning  Glory  overflow  shaft  and  tunnel  and  superstructure. 
This  was  done  in  the  short  time  period  of  approximately  six 
months  prior  to  the  order  to  close  those  projects  due  to  limited 
availability  of  critical  materials  during  the  war. 


CRAWFORD 


Were  they  the  only  TVA  projects  closed? 
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LOFFT:       I  think  they  were.   We  had  a  man  come  from  the 
Appalachia  job  to  the  same  group  in  Washington 
that  I  was  associated  with,  but  that  job  had  not  shut  down 
and  was  completed. 

CRAWFORD:    When  was  this  closure  reconsidered? 

LOFFT:       You  mean  to  start  again? 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir. 

LOFFT:       In  1946  an  entirely  new  organization  was  set  up  to 
do  that  work. 

CRAWFORD:    Why  did  you  leave  TVA  for  the  loan  to  the  War 

Production  Board?   I  know  that  TVA  was  very  busy 
at  that  time. 

LOFFT:       Well,  I  was  working  at  the  time  on  the  South 

Holston  projects,  and  after  word  was  received  to 
close  those  down  and  a  more  or  less  simultaneously  request 
for  help  from  TVA  to  assist  the  War  Production  Board,  there 
were  four  or  five  of  us  recommended  and  transferred  to 
Washington . 

CRAWFORD:    Were  you  still  considered  a  TVA  employee? 


LOFFT:       Yes,  I  was  paid  by  TVA,  who  was  reimbursed  by  the 

War  Production  Board,  so  I  was  still  considered 
a  TVA  employee. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  the  nature  of  your  work  with  the  Office 
of  War  Utilities? 


LOFFT 


Expediting  the  manufacture  and  placement  of  equipment 
for  hydroelectric  jobs  throughout  the  country. 


CRAWFORD:    You  lived  in  Washington  during  that  time? 

LOFFT:       Yes.   And  some  of  the  jobs  underway  were  Grand 

Coulee,  Shasta,  Boulder,  projects  for  the  City  of 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  Light  which  was  a  public  outfit  in  Seattle. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  travel  to  these  sites,  or  did  you  manage 
this  from  Washington? 


LOFFT:       Yes  and  no.   I  traveled  about  60,000  miles.   My 

first  airplane  trip  was  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco 
I'd  gone  to  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  TVA  to  get  a 
classifier  for  sand  for  the  Fontana  project  being  manufactured 
by  an  outfit  in  Denver,  and  after  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  made  to  substitute  a  used  classifier  I  got  word  from 
Washington  to  continue  on  to  San  Francisco  to  go  to  the  Pit 
River  project  being  built  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
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Company.   This  project  was  up  near  the  Shasta  project  in 
northern  California0 

CRAWFORD:    And  did  you  work  for  a  while  after  you  returned  to 
TVA  at  the  close  of  the  war  or  were  you  terminated 
immediately? 

LOFFT:       No,  I  was  terminated  from  Washington.   I  did  not 

return  to  Knoxville.   That  was  in  October  of  1945, 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  that  a  result  of  the  decline  in  TVA's  construction? 

LOFFT:       Yes.   There  were  two  or  three  of  us  there:   Llewelyn 

Evans,  Bill  Bailey,  and  some  others  whose  names 
I  don't  recall;  but  there  were  several  TVA  people  there  in 
Washington . 

CRAWFORD:    Were  many  TVA  personnel  terminated  at  the  close 
of  the  war? 

LOFFT:       I  think  all  of  the  War  Production  Board — most  of 
those,  I  know  were,  except  those  who  had  been  in 
war  service  after  going  to  the  War  Production  Board  and  those 
were  returned  by  the  act  which  required  people  to  return  to 
their  jobs  after  they  were  discharged  from  their  military  service. 
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CRAWFORD:    Yes,  there  was  a  Veterans  Preference  Law  passed, 

I  believe.   They  didn't  consider  the  War  Production 
Board  the  equivalent  of  military  service  though,  did  they? 

LOFFT:       No.   I  must  put  this  in,  I  guess.  ,  .   I  was  a 

little  let  down  that  we  were  terminated  so  abruptly, 
but  it  turned  out  all  right. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  of  course  it  did.   However,  those  of  you  who 

went  with  the  War  Production  Board  did  so,  I  believe, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  would  remain  TVA  employees. 


LOFFT 


That's  right 


CRAWFORD:    This  was  a  changed  personnel  policy  of  TVA's,  wasn't 
it? 

LOFFT:       Well,  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  describe  it.   Since 

we  were  so  far  away  we  didn't  have  any  information 
as  to  the  why  of  these  things — why  some  of  those  who  had  stayed 
in  Knoxville  got  the  jobs  and  those  of  us  there  did  not.   Of 
course,  they  had  the  problem  of  returning  military  men  that  they 
had  to  take  care  of,  but  in  that  classification  I  don't  think 
there  were  any. 


CRAWFORD:    No,  I  would  believe  not.   Of  course,  TVA  did  have 
a  general  personnel  problem  in  that  the  personnel 
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had  been  built  up  for  wartime  need.   At  the  same  time  production 
or  construction  was  cut  down  and  veterans  started  returning, 
but  not  many  at  that  level,  I  believe. 

What  about  your  work  with  Gilbert  Associates,  Inc.? 
Was  that  work  connected  with  power  plants? 

LOFFT:       Yes,  it  involved  the  design  of  structural  frames 

for  steam  plants  like  the  one  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.   They  had  work  also  for  the  New  York  Rochester 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.   They  had  some  foreign  work  and  work 
for  the  South  Carolina  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  doing  much  the  same  sort  of  work  that  you 
had  done  throughout  your  career  then,  weren't  you? 

LOFFT:       Yes,  except  this  was  on  the  design  end  rather  than 
the  construction. 

CRAWFORD:    When  TVA  did  decide  to  start  producing  large 

numbers  of  steam  plants,  did  they  need  new  personnel 
with  backgrounds  in  steam  plant  construction? 


LOFFT:       Yes,  they  did,  and  they  were  looking  for  that  sort 

of  thing,  and  yet  amongst  those  who  had  been  here 
many  had  had  steam  plant  construction  as  I  had  had  prior  to 
coming  to  TVA. 
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CRAWFORD:    And  that  decision  had  been  made  when  you  met  Harry 

Wieresma  at  the  1950  Civil  Engineering  Society 
meeting,  I  believe. 

LOFFT:       No,  there  was  no  offer  at  that  time.   It  was  made 

by  mail  three  or  four  months  later.   But  at  the 
time  that  I  saw  him  they  were  studying  their  organization  for 
steam  plant  construction  and  they  pointed  out  that  I  had  not 
mentioned  steam  plant  construction  in  my  resumes  when  I  applied 
to  TVA  the  first  time.   I  told  them  that  at  that  time  I  was 
looking  for  a  job  on  a  dam,  not  on  a  steam  plant,  so  I  emphasized 
the  dam  work  rather  than  the  steam  plant  work. 

CRAWFORD:    They  were  familiar  though,  with  the  fact  that  you 

had  done  steam  plant  work — -at  least  Harry  Wiersema? 

LOFFT:       They  knew  that  I  was  doing  that  sort  of  work  at 

Gilberts,  and  when  I  came  to  Knoxville  for  an 
interview,  Mr.  Blee,  who  was  Chief  Engineer  at  the  time,  mentioned 
that  my  resume  did  not  show  steam  plant  work  and  I  told  him 
this  same  story;  then  they  added  that  to  my  service  record.   I 
filled  out  additional  information  showing  which  projects  I  had 
worked  on  back  in  the  days  of  Stone-Webster  and  United  Engineers, 
so  that  was  added  to  my  record. 

CRAWFORD:    And  you  were  active  throughout  the  1950s  then  in 
steam  construction  for  TVA? 
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LOFFT 


That's  right. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  think  this  represented  any  major  change  from 

the  earlier  policy  of  developing  hydropower  for 
the  valley? 

LOFFT:       No,  I  think  as  Mr.  Leonard  often  used  to  say  when 

he  was  bragging  about  his  TVA  organization,  "We  can 
build  anything,"  and  that  was  pretty  true.   In  other  words, 
pouring  concrete  for  a  dam  was  only  a  variation  on  pouring 
concrete  for  a  foundation  for  a  steam  plant--dif f erent  volumes, 
of  course,  but  the  skills  are  about  the  same0   The  main  skill 
that  was  not  applicable  to  a  hydro  plant  was  boiler  making. 
As  far  as  turbines  were  concerned,  there  are  different  kinds  of 
turbines,  but  the  same  kind  of  millwrights  and  machinists  did 
that  kind  of  workQ 

CRAWFORD:    So  you  were  able  to  move  rather  smoothly  into  this 
new  construction? 

LOFFT:       Carpenter  work  didn't  make  any  difference,  pipe 

fitters — considerably  more  on  those  steam  plants, 
of  course,  and  that  involved,  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
plants,  outside  contractors  for  the  heavy  steam  piping. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  meet  any  special  problems  in  this  steam 
plant  construction? 
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LOFFT:       Jurisdictional,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  main  thing. 

One  trouble,  of  course,  was  desire  for  one  craft 
to  take  on  more  work  than  they  were  assigned,  and  that  caused 
several  jurisdictional  disputes.   There  was  also  an  inclination — 
a  minor  one — of  one  craft  with  drawing  equipment  on  which  other 
crafts  had  to  work  and  perhaps  destroying  parts  that  they  didn't 
put  in  themselves,  which  was  not  general,  but  it  did  happen. 

CRAWFORD:    Of  course,  you  had  the  jurisdictions  worked  out  in 
the  dam  construction  by  that  time. 

LOFFT:       Well,  there  were  new  types  of  work  performed  by 

the  same  crafts;  that  is,  electrical,  piping,  steam- 
fitters,  which  overlapped;  and  there  was  probably  more  over- 
lapping in  the  steam  plants  than  there  was  in  the  dams.   There 
was  one  problem  at  Kingston  which  was  rather  serious.   The 
application  of  a  metal  diffuser  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  stacks 
as  an  experiment,  and  installation  of  this  steel  extension  to  a 
concrete  stack  was  being  done  by  the  stack  contractor  outside 
of  TVA.   He  employed  iron  workers,  and  the  boiler  makers  figured 
it  was  their  work,  and  they  got  into  a  scrap  one  day  and  a  group  of 
them  went  to  argue  this  out  with  the  foreman  of  the  stack 
contractor.   And  to  protect  himself  he  picked  up  a  broken  tile 
and  broke  open  the  head  of  one  of  the  boiler  makers  who  was 
attempting  to  injure  him0 


CRAWFORD:    At  what  project  was  this? 
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LOFFT:       Kingston.   And  they  called  me  while  I  was  at  lunch 

to  tell  me  that  there  was  this  difficulty,  and  by 
the  time  I  got  down  to  the  site  they'd  taken  the  injured  man 
to  the  hospital.   After  that  happened,  the  seriousness  of  it 
sort  of  quieted  the  men  and  after  a  little  discussion  they 
all  went  back  to  work.   Following  that  I  requested  that  the 
contractor's  foreman  on  the  stack  be  replaced,  which  was  done 
by  the  stack  contractor,  since  he  caused  the  difficulty.   There 
were  no  charges  brought  against  him;  it  was  self  defense.   But 
there  was  a  danger  of  strife  between  the  two  crafts  on  TVA  who 
were  not  doing  the  work  but  were  standing  up  for  their  jurisdiction, 
so  I  had  a  number  of  extra  public  safety  men  come  in  that  after- 
noon to  be  on  guard,  especially  during  the  checkout  time  when 
the  lines  were  formed  to  check  out.   I  also  had  a  man  get  up 
on  the  roof  of  the  building  next  to  the  check-out  line  with  a 
camera  to  take  a  picture  of  anybody  who  started  anything — just 
to  be  in  evidence;  he  had  no  film  in  his  camera — and  it  quieted 
down.   We  always  had  a  rule  that  anybody  who  got  in  a  fight  was 
terminated,  so  we  had  to  terminate  one  or  two  after  that,  but 
that  rule  was  pretty  well  accepted  by  all  the  crafts  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  over  that.   One  man  did  say  he  didn't  realize 
that  the  Project  Manager  had  so  much  to  say  until  after  that. 

CRAWFORD:    What  about  the  difficulty  at  Wheeler  Dam  that 

happened  after  you  left?   Do  you  have  any  observations 
about  that?   I  know  you  were  not  there  for  a  first-hand  report  on  it 
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LOFFT:       The  lock  was  built  by  the  Army  Engineers,  and 

Walters,  who  was  later  the  superintendent  at  Pickwick, 
was  the  superintendent  on  this  Army  lock  at  Wheeler.   I  had 
visited  that  lock  during  its  construction,,   It  was  being 
constructed  at  the  same  time  Pickwick  was  under  construction. 
Anyhow  the  lock  was  built  at  that  time,  and  in  1961  when  they 
were  starting  the  new  110-foot  lock,  the  space  between  the  old 
lock  and  the  new  lock  was  cleared  entirely  and  excavation  into 
that  base  rock  was  being  made  and  was  made  for  foundations  for 
the  new  lock.   The  distance  between  the  two  locks  was  (I'm  not 
quite  clear,  but  I  would  say)  100  feet  or  more,  and  the  laminations 
in  that  rock  were  such  that  some  distance  below  the  surface 
there  was  a  one-eighth  inch  clay  seam.   Thirty-six  inch  diameter 
inspection  holes  had  been  drilled  down  through  that  quite  deep, 
and  this  had  been  noted,  but  thought  not  to  be  of  any  importance — 
so  thin--but  it  was  later  found  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
slippage  of  the  rock0   And  the  lock  was  full  of  water — a  boat 
had  just  gone  upstream,  a  tow--and  before  they  closed  the 
upper  gate  (of  course,  the  lower  gate  was  closed  and  the  lock 
was  full  of  water)  one  or  two  of  these  blocks  slid  sideways 
on  this  clay  seam  taking  the  rock  beneath  the  concrete  along 
with  it.   And,  of  course,  once  one  of  them  fell,  it  went  over 
somewhat  like  a  house  of  cards  and  flooded  the  lower  area. 
Fortunately,  it  was  at  a  time  when  there  were  very  few 
construction  people  there — a  pump  man  or  two.   I've  forgotten 
the  loss  of  life,  but  I  believe  it  was  one  or  two.   But  as  I 
say,  it  was  fortunate  that  it  wasn't  full  of  people  like  it  would 
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have  during  working  hours.   And  that,  of  course,  changed  the 
entire  picture  for  some  months  until  they  rebuilt  the  old 
lock  and  then  later,  of  course,  finished  the  new  lock.   As  far 
as  any  blame  is  concerned,  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  place  it. 
I  presume  the  fact  that  that  seam  was  discovered  might  have 
been  forewarned,  but  it's  just  one  of  those  things  that  you 
don't  see.   You  have  to  make  a  judgment  on  it,  and  the  wrong 
judgment  was  made  I  guess „ 

CRAWFORD:    And  at  a  much  earlier  period  too.   What  about  the 

office  of  Chief  Engineer?   Do  you  remember  anything 
about  Mr,  Blee  or  when  he  left  the  office? 

LOFFT:       He  left,  as  I  recall  it,  in  December,  1956.   He  had 

reached  his  seventieth  birthday,  I  believe,  in  the 
summer  prior  to  that,  and  seventy  at  that  time  was  more  or  less 
the  established  retirement  age. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  where  he  received  his  engineering 
training  and  when  he  joined  TVA? 


LOFFT:       I  believe  he  was  from  California,  but  I  don't  know0 

The  first  that  I  knew  of  him  was  when  he  was  project 
engineer  at  Hiwassee  Dam.   He  was  Project  Manager,  I  should  say, 
but  that  would  have  been  along  about  '38  or  somewhere  in  there, 
and  I  don't  know  if  that  was  his  first  job. 


. 
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CRAWFORD:    And  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Leonard.   Do  you 

know  where  Leonard  received  his  engineering 
training  and  when  he  joined  TVA?   I  know  it  was  in  the  early 
period. 

LOFFT:       I  wrote  quite  a  complete  memorial  article  for  him 

for  the  engineering  magazine—It  was  University  of 
Nebraska,  I  believe.   He  came  from  Nebraska  to  TVA  in  the  early 
days.   I  don't  know  just  when,  probably  '35,  '36. 

CRAWFORD:    And  you  were  succeeded  in  this  position  by  Mr„  Hendon 
Johnston? 


LOFFT : 


Right .   He  was  at  the  time  Widow  Creek's  Project 
Manager. 


CRAWFORD:    I  believe  the  title  was  later  changed,  wasn't  it, 
to  Director  of  Construction? 


LOFFT : 


Yes 


CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Lof f t ,  is  there  anything  else  in  your  TVA 

experience  you  want  to  have  as  part  of  the  record  now? 


LOFFT : 


Well,  I  don't  think  of  anything  right  at  the  moment. 


CRAWFORD:    Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
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